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Henrys Dod 
HENRY 


HERE was a boy named Henry Tan- 
io and his uncle sent him a cocker 
spaniel. He had a hard time thinking up 
a name for the dog. His mother said, 
“Well, you can name him anything you 
want to. What name do you like best?” 

“T like my said 
Henry. 


own name best,” 


“But you can’t call him ‘Henry’,” said 
his mother. 
Henry thought a minute and then he 














By WALTER R. Brooks 
Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 


said, “Well, I don’t know why not. I 
think it would be fun if we both had the 
same name.” So he called the dog Henry. 
It worked at first, because when Henry 
(the boy) called, “Henry!’’ Henry (the 
dog) came. And when Mrs. 
called “Henry!” they both came. 
But there began to be mix-ups. Some- 
times when Mrs. ‘Tanner said, “Henry, 
do this,” or “Henry, do that,” the wrong 
one did it. Like the time Mrs. Tanner 
was going out for the evening, and as 
she left the house she called out, “Henry, 
you go straight to bed at nine o'clock.” 
So Henry (the dog) went and curled 


‘Tanner 

















The cashier was quite surprised. 


up on his piece of carpet back of the 
stove at nine, but Henry (the boy) was 
still up when his mother got home, and 
he said, “‘Why, Mother, I thought you 
meant Henry. You said ‘Henry’.” 

Mrs. ‘Tanner was a_ fair-minded 
woman, and she said, “Well, I guess I 
ought to have said which Henry. But you 
go straight to bed now.” 

The trouble was that Mrs. Tanner was 
sort of absent-minded, and couldn't 
seem to remember to say which Henry 
she meant. And Henry (the dog) was a 
well-trained dog and always minded and 
did what he was told. So pretty soon all 
the minding in the house was done by 
Henry (the dog). 
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“Henry,” Mrs. Tanner would say, “go 
get me my sewing basket from upstairs.” 
And Henry (the dog) would go get it, 
while Henry (the boy) would pretend 
that he hadn’t heard anything. 

Now Henry (the dog) didn’t mind 
doing all these things, but he realized 
that Henry (the boy) was getting pretty 
lazy. 

“Pretty soon,”’ he thought, “that boy 
won't do anything for himself. He’ll be 
just a shiftless no-account, who'll expect 
everybody else to do his work for him, 
and nobody will like him and he won't 
have any friends. And I don’t want to 
belong to a boy that nobody likes.’’ So 
he began to think what he could do to 
help Henry. 

Of course, Mrs. Tanner didn’t like 
the way things were going either, and 
when Henry (the dog) did something 
that she had asked Henry (the boy) to 
do, she scolded him. And he would put 
his tail between his legs and crouch 
down, apologizing in dog language. But 
he went right on minding just the same, 
because he knew if he didn’t Henry 
would be mad at him. 

His chance came that night after sup- 
per when Mrs. Tanner called, “Henry, 
there’s fifty cents on my dresser if you 
want to go to the movies.” 

Henry (the boy) didn’t hear her, and 
Henry (the dog) dashed upstairs and 
took the fifty-cent piece in his mouth and 
ran down to the movie. 

Well, Miss Schmitt, who was cashier 
at the movie theater, was pretty surprised 
when a dog stood up on his hind legs and 
dropped fifty cents on the little shelf. 
She jumped and her eyes popped. She 
knew that her job was to sell all the 
tickets she could so she grabbed the fifty 
cents. Then she hesitated and said, 
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‘Well, I guess you’re under fifteen, aren’t 
you?” And she shoved back a quarter 
and gave him a ticket. 

So Henry went in and gave up the 
ticket and bought a bag of popcorn. The 
ticket taker and the popcorn man were 
so surprised that I guess they didn’t real- 
ize that Henry was a dog until he had 
gone in and taken a seat. 

The show had started so it was dark 
and nobody noticed much when the dog 
sat down. He just sat there and watched 
the show, and one or two people said, 
‘For Pete’s sake, look at that dog!’’ But 
that was all. And when the show was over 
he trotted back home. 

But Henry was mad at him. He never 
licked the dog, but he threatened him, 
and he said, ““You’ve done me out of a 
good show. You took that money even 
though you knew it was meant for me. 
Now you leave things like that alone, 
do you understand?” “Well, I can’t do 
that again,” Henry (the dog) said to 
himself. “I thought if 
I did something like 
that he’d be afraid to 
have me answer, and 
when Mrs. Tanner 
called, ‘Henry!’ he’d 
run to answer him- 
self.” 

One day Henry’s 
uncle came to visit, 
and, of course, he 
wanted to see the dog 
he’d given him. 

“What did you 
name him?” he asked, 





and Henry - said, 
“Henry.” 

Well, the uncle 
thought that was 
pretty funny and he 
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said, “Good grief, why didn’t you give ’ 
him a regular dog’s name? Like—lemme 
see—well, say ‘Rover’?” 

“Golly, I wish he had!’”’ Henry (the 
dog) thought, and he was so pleased at 
the idea that he wagged his tail hard and 
went over and licked the uncle’s hand. 

‘“There—see?”’ said the uncle. “He 
likes a regular dog name. Hey, Rover?” 

Henry (the dog) didn’t like “Rover,” 
he thought it was terrible. But he 
thought, “Boy, this is my chance!”’ and 
when the uncle said ‘Rover’ the second 
time he jumped up and down and barked 
his pleased bark. 

‘“See?”’ said the uncle. “He likes it.”’ 

“Well, I don’t,” said Henry (the boy) . 
‘Here, Henry. Come here, pup.” 

But the dog paid no attention. 

“Henry!” said the boy. “Come here!”’ 

But the dog didn’t even look around. 

“You haven't trained him very well,” 
said the uncle. ‘““Doesn’t even know his 
own name.” 





The popcorn man was even more surprised! 














‘He does too!’’ said Henry, and he 
kept on trying, and even slapped the 
dog, which was something he had never 
done before. But Henry (the dog) just 
lay down and went to sleep. But when 
the uncle said something about Rover, 
he jumped up and went to him and put 
his head on his knee. 








By and by the uncle went back to 
Buffalo, where he lived. ‘Then Henry’s 
(the boy’s) troubles began. Henry (the 
dog) wouldn't do anything that Henry 
(the boy) told him to. He acted as if he’d 
never heard the name Henry before. 
And when Henry (the boy) yelled at 
him, he just looked bewildered. 





Pretty soon Henry (the boy) was doing chores for Henry (the dog). 


Of course this meant that when Mrs. 
Tanner said, “Henry, do this,” or 
“Henry. do that,’”’ Henry (the boy) 
waited a minute. Then when Henry (the 
dog) just sat there and didn’t even twitch 
a whisker, Henry (the boy) got up and 
did what his mother asked him to. 

Pretty soon Henry (the boy) was do- 
ing quite a lot of minding—even some 
that belonged to Henry (the dog). Mrs. 
Tanner would say, “Henry, take that 
bone outdoors,” and when the dog didn’t 
do anything about it, the boy would pick 
it up and carry it out. He even began 
doing things before he was told to. 

Well, Henry (the dog) was pretty 
pleased. He had a friend, Jock, a Scotty 
with whom he often went rabbit hunt- 
ing. There weren’t any rabbits around 
that neighborhood, but they had fun 
hunting them just the same. He said to 
Jock, “That Henry, he’s going to turn 
out all right. He’s the kind of boy now 
that a dog could be proud to belong to.” 

“Yeah?” said Jock. “The way I heard 
it yesterday, he says you don’t mind any 
more and he’s going to give you away.” 

“IT know,” said Henry sadly. “But 
what can I| do? If I start answering to the 
name of Henry again, we'll be right 
back where we were.”’ 

“If he wasn’t so dumb,” Jock said, 
‘“‘he’d try calling you other names.” 

“IT know,” Henry said again. “But we 
can't expect a boy to be as smart as we 
are. Boys just aren’t very bright. They 
talk a lot, but they don’t think much. 
They aren’t like dogs.” 

I guess things might have ended pretty 
badly for Henry (the dog) if he had 
been right about boys. But Henry (the 
boy) really had been thinking. He was 
pretty fond of his dog, and it made him 
unhappy that they couldn’t seem to get 
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along. And one afternoon he was sitting 
on the back steps. Henry (the dog) was 
lying in the grass. 

The boy looked at the dog and 
thought, “I wish I knew why he acts 
so funny and won’t mind any more. We 
used to have a lot of fun. My goodness, 
he hasn't wagged his tail since Uncle 
George was here. ‘That was when Uncle 
George called him Rover. Rover!” the 
boy said disgustedly. 

He was so disgusted that he said it 
out loud. To his amazement, the dog 
jumped up and began to bark and wag 
his tail. 

Henry stared at him and said, “Well, 
hey! What goes on here?’ Then he 
frowned thoughtfully and picked up a 
stick and threw it. “Go get it, Henry!” 
he said. And the dog lay down and pre- 
tended to go to sleep. 

“Go get it, Rover!’ said Henry. And 
the dog ran and got the stick, and then 
he pranced around and barked shrill lit- 
tle excited barks until Henry said, “All 
right, all right. Don’t have hysterics. It’s 
a silly name, if you ask me, but you're 
the one who has to answer to it. Come 
on, Rover. Let’s take a walk.” 

So that was the end of the trouble, 
and Henry and Rover had good times 
together again. Of course, being so ab- 
sent-minded, Mrs. Tanner couldn't 
remember half the time that Henry (the 
dog) was now Rover, and she was a little 
surprised sometimes to see her son doing 
something that she thought she had told 
the dog to do. 

Once, when a Mrs. Haskell came in to 
call, and Henry and Rover were sitting 
on the davenport, she said, “Henry, get 
right down off those cushions,” and the 
boy got down on the floor, but the dog 
stayed where he was. 
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Mrs. Haskell said, “Gracious! Gra- 
cious!” But Mrs. Tanner just said, “Oh 
dear, I don’t know how it is I always 
get those two mixed up.” Mrs. Haskell 
gave her a funny look, and didn’t stay 
very long, and she never came back again. 
But Mrs. Tanner didn’t care, for she 
wasn’t too absent-minded to realize that 
Henry was minding a lot better than he 
used to. 


Rover (formerly Henry) was happy, 
too. Even when Jock, and other dogs of 
his acquaintance, laughed at his new 
name and jeered at him on the street, 
and said, ““Oh, see Rover! Oh, see the 
pretty doggie-woggie!”” Even then he 
didn’t care. He didn’t even bother to 
bark at them. And as it isn’t fun to tease 
anybody who doesn’t notice it, pretty 
soon they stopped. 





, JOKES 
* by George 


> 
nm) 


Good old summertime! George plans 
to go swimming just about every day, and 
hopes you'll all do the same. The jokes 
you've sent him will keep him smiling 
all summer long, and he hopes that Box 
350 in Poughkeepsie will be full when he 
gets home again. 


Moruer: And how did the English test 

go, dear? 
Susy: Fine, Ma! I only maked one mis- 
take, and I seen it as soon as I done it. 
Marcia Hart 


—— 
“Won't you join me in a cup of tea?” 
“Oh, do you think there’s room for 

both of us?” 
Carlene Wiley 


Diner: Waiter, it’s been half an hour 
since I ordered that turtle soup. 
Walter: Yes, sir, but you know how slow 
turtles are. 
> Stephen Radman 
z 


LD 
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SALLy: There’s a black cat in the dining 
room. 
Motuer: Chase it out—black cats are un- 
lucky. 
SALLy: Not this one, Ma; she just ate our 
dinner! 
Zorka Antovich 


And here's another cat story from Robert 

Sheahen: 

Motorist: I’ve killed your cat, but I’ve 
come to replace him. 

Ovp Lapy: Well, thank you very much, 
but do you think you can catch mice? 


geo 


Says one fisherman to the other: 
“What's the matter — haven't you 
caught any fish yet?” 
Says the other: 
“No, I don’t think my worm is really 
trying!” 
Howard Hill 
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You can blow over a heavy brick. 













PROVE IT YOURSELF! 


By Rose Wyler *  Iilustrated by Ida Scheib 


Put a brown paper bag flat on the 
table. 


Place a brick on the closed end. 





Gather the opening together and blow 
into it. 


When you blow very hard the bag will 
fill with air and topple the brick. 








HOW IT WORKS 


You blow into the bag and crowd more and more air into it. 
Soon the air spreads out. 


As it does, it pushes against the brick. Plop—down goes the brick. 
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THE CITY MAN 
Who Looked for a Farm 


By EMILY SARGENT ‘ Illustrated by ANNE Marie JAuss 





'M SICK and tired of living in the city,” 
bow Michael and Rosemary’s father 
one evening. “Tomorrow I’m not going 
to the office. I've had enough.” 

“Well, what are you going to do, 
dear?” asked mother. 

“I’m going to the bank. I’m going to 
take out all our money. Then I’m going 
to get in the car and drive out into the 
country. The first little farm I see, I’m 
going to stop and ask the man if he’d 
like to sell. And if he says no, then 
he’s a smart man, and I'll go on to 
the next. I won’t come home till I’ve 
bought a farm and paid for it.” 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” said mother. 
“What do you know about farming? 
Were you ever on a farm?” 

“Certainly I was, years ago. Every 
summer, we used to visit my aunt for a 
couple of weeks. She had a farm on the 
Delaware River.” 


‘What kind of farm?” 
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“Are there different kinds?” asked 
Michael. ; 

“Of course, silly,” said Rosemary, who 
really didn’t know herself. 

“What kind of a farm was it, dear?”’ 
asked mother again. “Was it a dairy 
farme”’ 

“Well,” said father, “‘she had a few 
cows. And then she had a goat because 
grandfather was very old and thin and 
needed goat’s milk. And she had some 
doves, and a couple of horses, and some 
bees.” 

“And who took care of all these 
creatures, dear?” 

“Why, Gregory, of course.”’ 

‘Who was Gregory?” asked Rosemary. 

‘Why, Gregory was the farmer.” 

“Silly,” said Michael. 

“But dear, if you had to pay a man to 
look after the farm, you'd still have to 
work in the office to get enough money 
to pay him.” 

“I’m going to be the farmer,” said 
father, ‘and you can help and so can 
the children.” 

“But Daddy, you don’t know how!”’ 
said Rosemary. 

“IT can learn, can’t I? Anyway, maybe 
I do. And you can learn, too. You can 
feed the chickens.” 
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“What do you feed them, worms?” 
asked Michael. 

“No,” said father. “Corn. Corn, and 
mash, and oyster shells.”’ 

“Oyster shells. What for?’’ asked both 
the children. 

“TI don’t know,” said father. “But I 
visited some friends once who had a 
poultry farm, and that’s what they did.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to know 
why,” asked mother, “if you think you’re 
going to have chickens on this farm of 
yours?” 

“IT can read a book,” said father, ‘‘or 
I can ask someone who knows.” 

“Let’s talk about it in the morning, 
dear. It’s time for the children to go to 
bed.” 

‘““Aw—” said Michael. “Do I have to? 
I’m older than Rosie. It’s not fair.” 

“You can read for half an hour. After 
you're in bed. That is, if you don’t 
dawdle. Now run along, both of you. 
I'll be up to tuck you in. You call when 
you’re ready.” 

The next morning was bright and 
clear. Father had not forgotten his idea. 
‘No school today, kids,” he said, ‘“you’re 
coming with me to look for the farm. 
Are you coming along, dear?” he asked 
mother. 
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“I suppose so,” she said. So mother 
packed a picnic lunch and after break- 
fast they all got into the car. 

‘We don’t have to go to the bank, I 
guess,’ said father. “I can write a check, 
when we come to the right place. It 
would be foolish to carry all that money 
around. We'll get started and go right 
out into the country.’ So away they 
drove. 

Soon they came to the edge of town. 
There the land was flat and the soil 
black. There were many little houses 
with wash lines near them, and on each 
line was the wash of the family with 
people of all sizes in it. There was a 
large pair of overalls for the father, and 
an enormous petticoat for the mother, 
and then there were all sorts and sizes of 
clothes for all sorts and sizes of children. 
In front of each house was a friendly- 
looking dog. Beside each house was a 
large patch of black earth with rows of 
vegetables each a different color green, 
sticking up out of the ground. There 
were lettuce, cabbage, beet tops, onions, 
carrots, beans, radishes, turnips. One 
farm had an especially nice white brick 
house on it, and a dog lying on the front 
steps who smiled at all who went by. 

“Why not stop there, dear?” said 
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mother. “Look, they have chickens too, 
for the children, and there are even some 
grape vines.” 

“Oh, but that’s a truck farm. With my 
back I could never spend the whole day 
bending over rows of vegetables. Besides, 
you'd never get those people to sell.” 

‘““What’s a truck farm?” asked Michael. 

‘A truck farm sells vegetables to a 
nearby city, and the vegetables are taken 
to market in a truck. Not like a milk 
farm, or an orange farm, where the food 
has to come to the city by train. A 
truck farm raises many different vege- 
tables, not just one thing, like an apple 
orchard, or a poultry farm.”’ 

“How do you know they wouldn’t 
sell?’”” asked Rosemary. 

‘Because they probably had to work 
hard to get the farm, and they love it. 
All these people who live around here 











were farmers once in Europe. Most of 
them had much smaller farms, and raised 
just a little more than what they need- 
ed for themselves to eat. Here they have 
bigger farms, and they can sell much 
more, and the children all go to school. 
The mothers can have washing machines, 
and the fathers can have cars. But their 
fathers wei. farmers, and their grand- 
fathers were farmers, and they wouldn’t 
want to live in the city at all.”’ 

‘How do you know?” asked Rosemary. 

“IT read it in a book,” said father. 
“IT had to read about it for the work 
I do at the office.” But by this time 
they were passing another farm, a poul- 
try farm. 

‘There are plenty of chickens for you,” 
said mother. ‘““Why don’t we stop here?” 

“I don’t really know very much about 
chickens,” said father. “What if they 





















should all get sick?’’ So they drove on. 
Pretty soon they came to a huge apple 
farm. It seemed to run for miles along 
the fence beside the road. 

“What about that?” said mother. 

‘“There’d be as much business in sell- 
ing those apples as there is at the office. 
That’s just what I want to get away 
from. Business. Be patient. I know what 
I’m looking for.” 

“All right, dear. Stop when you see a 
nice spot for lunch.” They drove for 
many miles. The country was more 
woodsy now. There were not many farms. 
The children began to get hungry. 

“All right, we'll stop,” said father. 
And he pulled over beside the fence 
near a little clearing in the woods. ‘They 
took the picnic basket and a blanket 
to sit on. They found a nice shady spot 
under a big maple tree. 








While they were eating lunch mother 
said, ““Do you mind telling us just what 
it is you are looking for?” 

“Not at all,” said father. “I want a 
nice little farm with an old house, small 
but not too small. There must be a room 
for each of the children, and a guest 
room, and a place to put a woman to help 
you, some simple kindly soul. Then 
there would be a barn, and a chicken 
coop. In the barn would be room for 
a cow or two, and a pony for the child- 
ren. In the shed would be a few sheep 
for wool. Then we should have a duck 
pond, and some fruit trees, and a vege- 
table garden. Every morning I would 
bring in fresh milk from the cow, and 
the children would find new eggs for 
breakfast. And I would never have to 
rush to the office, or stay indoors all 
day. 























“It sounds like a fairy tale,” said 
mother. “Don’t you know that the cow 
wouldn’t give milk all year around, if 
she’s going to have a calf? Besides you'd 
have to milk her early in the morning, 
much earlier than you have to get up 
to go to the office. And then about five 
in the afternoon, just when you know 
you like to settle down with the paper, 
you'd have to milk her again. Anyway, 
do you know how to milk?” 

“No, I guess I don’t,” said father. 
‘“‘We'd have to have a man to help for 
the first year or so.”’ 

‘“Sure,”’ said mother. “Now dear, it’s 
late in the afternoon, and I really think 
we should start back. We’ve come a 
long way, and we have to get home in 
time for dinner.” 

“O. K.,” said father. “Herb and Lucy 


are coming over, aren’t they? We haven't 
seen them in a long time.” 

“And supposed 
Joanie’s,” said Rosemary. 

“That’s right,” said Michael. They 
started home then, and for a long time 
everyone was quiet. Then, “Mother,” 
said Michael, “if we moved to the coun- 
try, where would we go to school? Would 
we go to our old school? Would we have 
the same friends?”’ 

“Don’t worry about it, dear,” said 
mother. 

“T guess it'll take us some years yet,” 
said father, “before we find a farm. But 
it’s been a nice day, hasn’t it? When 
you go back to school tomorrow, you 
can tell about the different kinds of 
farms: truck farms, poultry farms, apple 
farms and imaginary farms.” 


we're to go to 


, 





1. What do your parents give you to 
keep forever, and then use much more 
than you do yourself? 


2. Why do people borrow trouble? 

3. Why does it cost so much to provide 
weapons for an army? 

4. Why is a famous actress like a spoon? 
5. What makes a window the dressiest 
part of a house? 

6. Why is a peacock like the figure nine? 
7. On what vine does meat grow? 


8. Why is a truck on a narrow hill like 
counterfeit money? 
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9. I join you when the sun is high 
Or when a lighted lamp is by, 
When you are lively, I am too, 
But I can be as still as you! 





10. If ten crows are in a bare elm tree 
and you shoot one, how many are left? 


Answers on page 41. 
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CAMPING IN ARIZONA 
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FAMILY TENT CACTUS DESERT FLOWERS ARROWHEADS HORNED TOAD 


These are all the things the story tells about. When you see these pic- 


tures in the story, just read the name of the picture instead of a word. 










and went camping 
plants and 


, the Father 


said: "Now let's go out and see if we can find some sy or wy , but be 
_ oh. 


find. When the his returned to “Be the Father said: "Look | found 


some Wei 


careful of the stickery went out to see what they could 








" The Mother said, "I did get stuck by some . but | found 


| didn't find any or any , but look what | did find."" And there in his 


hand was a dear little SS ! 
By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 


some beautiful ns " The little boy said: "I didn't get stuck by any . 

















A sport full of thrills and action for all ages 


By CHARLES COOMBs 


OU WILL find them wherever there 
Vs a body of water wider than a bath 
tub and deeper than a rain barrel. 

They are called skin-divers. You can 
tell them by the glass-windowed face 
masks they wear over their eyes and 
nose and by the rubber swim fins which 
they wear on their feet. 
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Skin-divers are simply people who 
dive down into the blue-green under- 
water in search of beauty and adventure. 
We call this sport ‘“‘goggle-fishing.” 

The various natives of this submarine 
world accept the skin-diver as one of 
them. As long as he goes about his peace- 
ful business, nothing will bother him. 
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In fact, the fish will swim up close to the 
skin-diver and stare into the diver’s face 
mask. 

But let the unwary skin-diver reach 
into a crack where he can’t see and he is 
inviting trouble—perhaps from _ the 
needle-like teeth of a hiding eel. A skin- 
diver keeps his feet off the bottom, too, 
for there the spiny sea urchins or a 
drowsing sting ray may cause painful in- 
juries. 

The skin-diver has only from a half 
minute to a couple of minutes of air in 
his lungs. He must use it carefully. He 
must always save enough to get safely 
back to the surface, no matter what the 
emergency. 

The actual dangers of skin-diving are 
few. The very worst hazard is fear. Next 
to that is overconfidence. In between the 
two is common sense. Wise skin-divers 
never go out alone. There should al- 
ways be at least two, a good rule in any 
kind of swimming. 

Usually skin-divers will stick to the 
upper twenty feet of water in which to 
do their exploring. Some, though, strap 
oxygen or compressed air tanks to their 


backs and breathe through tubes and a 
rubber mouthpiece. They can then go 


much deeper and can stay down for as 
long as half an hour. 

It doesn’t matter whether it’s a farm 
pond or an ocean. Nor is it important 
whether a person is in search of beauty, 
adventure, or a fish dinner. For any boy 
or girl with a healthy body, an alert 
mind, and a love for action, goggle-fish- 
ing offers a new world of thrills. 




















OR WEEKS there had been no rain in 
oe Virgin Islands. On the island of 
St. Croix, the hills and valleys looked 
scorched and brown and in the harbor 
town the pavements were blistering. 

Only Johnny Thorwaldson, skipping 
away from school with his books under 
one arm and a big conch shell under the 
other, did not mind the weather. He 
hurried along until he reached the cor- 
ner of Wharf and Queen’s Streets. Such 
a snarl of donkey carts, pony carts, and 
shiny tourist taxis! Policeman Devine’s 
arms swung like a windmill as he tried 
to untangle the traffic. 

Johnny looked around and decided 
that none of the donkeys in sight could 
compare with his own donkey. When 
Johnny was at home, she followed him 
like a dog. 

Delicious was prettily marked and 
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By LaviniA R. DAvis 
Illustrated by FLavia GAc 


moved nimbly on her small black hoofs. 
Best of all she was patient and sweet 
tempered even when she was hungry. 
Well, Delicious would not be hungry 
tonight if the next few hours worked out 
the way Johnny had planned. 

Johnny went straight to the little 
park opposite the wharf. As he looked 
around, his plans began to wither like 
the dry, hopeless, leaves on the mahogany 
trees. And then he heard his own name. 

“Johnny, Johnny Thorwaldson. I’m 
right over here. Did you bring it?” 

“Yes, yes, Ma’am!’’ Johnny’s hopes 
soared as he saw Miss Matthews sitting 
with her sketch book on her lap on the 
steps of the little wooden bandstand. He 
hurried forward holding out his shell. 
“Here ’tis. Is it all right?”’ 

“I should say so!”” The artist laughed 
and the sound was as welcome as band 
music. “It’s enormous, Johnny. And 
beautiful. How did you ever find it?” 

“Delicious and me, we rode over to 
Bengan’s Bay. Nobody ever goes there 
and we found the shell.” 

Miss Matthews put down her sketch 
book and reached for a small red purse. 
“It’s worth more than ten cents,” she 
said and counted out two ten-cent pieces 
and a shiny nickel into Johnny’s hand. 
‘“T’ve never seen such a shell.” 
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Johnny stared but he didn’t see the 
three coins glittering in the sun. Instead 
he saw oats and then the vision faded. 
His feeling was a hot dry misery that 
had nothing to do with the weather. 

‘“That’s too much,” he said finally. 
“Conch shell worth ten cents. That’s 
what they’d pay at the Bazaar.” 

“I’m paying twenty-five cents because 
I’m buying retail,’”’ Miss Matthews said. 
‘“‘What are you going to buy with it? Ice 
cream?” 

Johnny swallowed and tried not to re- 
member the cool, beautiful taste of ice 
cream. “Oats,” he said. “For Delicious. 
It’s hard for her to get food when every- 
thing is so dry.” 

“Good idea,’ Miss Matthews said. 
“And someday I'd like to draw her. I 
start working on a donkey down in the 
market and the first thing I know the 
owner drives away.” 





Johnny nodded. “On Saturday morn- 
ing when there’s no school,’”” Johnny was 
thinking out loud, “If I rode Delicious 
down here...” 

“IT could draw her!” Miss Matthews 
caught his idea like a fielder catching 
a fly. “You be here next Saturday at 
nine o'clock.” 

“Yes, Ma’am!” Johnny took a deep 
breath of pure joy. “You'll see Delly’s 
the prettiest donkey on the islands. 
There isn’t a rope gall on her and her 
coat’s gray and black and neat as a turban 
shell.”’ 

“Good!” Miss Matthews gave one of 
her well-that’s-all-settled nods and stood 
up. “I'll see you on Saturday.” 

A few minutes later Johnny walked 
through the outskirts of the town to the 
racing stable which was on his way home. 
The foreman looked up from the horse 
he was grooming and frowned. 



































“Scat, boy,” he said. “No free rides 
today.” 

Johnny felt himself grow taller as he 
held out his coins. “I’m a customer,” he 
said. ‘For oats.” 

The foreman looked first at the money 
and then at Johnny. “Mr. Barnaby send 
you?” 

Johnny shook his head. Mr. Barnaby 
was the man who owned the sugar mill 
where Johnny’s father worked. 

“I’m a custother myself,” Johnny said. 
And he spoke slowly and very carefully, 
“I want to buy oats for my donkey.” 

“Boy, you’re crazy,” the foreman said 
as he went over to the oat bin. “Wasting 
race-horse food on a donkey.’”’ He went 
on grumbling but he measured out the 
oats with a generous hand. 

It was a long hot walk into the hills 
where Johnny lived. As he walked along 
with the bag of oats thumping comfort- 
ably over his shoulder, he pictured Delly 
standing under banana trees out in front 
of the cabin waiting for him. But when 
he reached there, she wasn’t in sight. 
He hurried past his two little brothers 
and his baby sister who were playing 
with shells in the yard and went into 
the cabin. His mother was cooking fish 
for supper. 

‘“‘Where’s Delicious?” he asked. 

Johnny’s mother put his school books 
away on a safe shelf before she answered. 
“Ain't seen her all day. I reckon you'll 
have to tie her, honey. With this drought 
she wanders from one end of the island 
to the other looking for greens. 

“I have oats,” Johnny said and explain- 
ed about Miss Matthews and the conch 
shell. “Delicious won’t need any old tie 
rope galling her neck. She going to eat 
like a race-horse.” 

“You be lucky if she ain’t joined 
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the stray donkeys,” Johnny’s mother 
said and turned back to her cooking. 
“I see six-seven strays go by this morn- 
ing looking for greens.” 

Johnny picked up the worn little 
bridle he used when he rode Delicious 
and hurried out of doors. His mother was 
right about the drought but she wasn’t— 
she couldn’t be—right about Delly’s wan- 
dering off after the stray donkeys. He 
started off on a narrow trail that led 
up and up behind the cabin and over 
the hill to the shore. 

By the time Johnny reached the place 
where the trail joined the car road that 
led to the Barnaby’s plantation house, 
he had to stop to rest. He was so hot 
that his thin cotton shirt was wet and 
his throat was parched from shouting. 
He called once more and this time he 
heard an answering clatter of hard little 
hoofs as Delicious came out on the 
road. 
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“Delicious. Oh, you Delly!” 
arms went around the donkey’s neck and 
he rubbed his soft wet cheek against 


Johnny’s 


her flat bony one. “You scare me to 


death.” 

Delicious cocked one long ear forward 
and stood perfectly still as Johnny put 
on her bridle and slid onto her back. 
“We goin’ home,” Johnny said. “Home 
for oats.” 

Delicious had taken one step forward 
when there was the sharp blast of a 
motor horn. Johnny got the donkey 
safely onto the side of the road just 
as Mr. Barnaby’s big black sedan shot 
around the turn. The next second a 
queer thing happened. Mr. Barnaby 
pulled on his brakes and beckoned to 
Johnny. 

“That your donkey?” Mr. 
asked. 

Johnny nodded proudly and then, 
when he looked up at Mr. Barnaby’s 
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face, he was suddenly afraid. ‘That don- 
key been in garden eating up greens. 
That donkey’s a-thieving!”” Mr. Barna- 
by’s words sounded hot and angry like 
sharp little pebbles rattling down a 
mountain road. “You boy, understand?” 
Mr. Barnaby finished. ‘“‘Once more don- 
key out and police take him in pound 
and sell him at Saturday sale.” 

“Yes, sir,” Johnny nodded without 
lifting his head and Mr. Barnaby roared 
away. Johnny shivered in the hot sun 
and then touched Delly’s sides with his 
bare legs. Pound. That one word burned 
out from all the others like the tropical 
sun. Pound. 

If Delly was taken into pound and 
sold at auction, she might bring two— 
three—even four dollars. As for Johnny, 
he could no more buy her back than 
he could buy the Danish silver they sold 
in the tourist shops. 

As soon as the sound of Mr. Barnaby’s 
car faded away in the distance, Johnny 
headed Delicious toward home. For a 
few minutes his forehead stayed wrinkled 
with worry. But by the time Delly turned 
onto the mountain path, he was smiling 
again. 

Once Delicious had tasted oats, she 
wouldn’t wander off looking for green- 
ings. Delly was a sight too clever. 

When Johnny reached home, he 
brushed Delly’s coat while he decided 
how best to use the oats. At the end of 
ten minutes, his arms ached but Delly’s 
coat was soft as mouse fur and Johnny 
knew what he was going to do about 
feeding. He decided to divide the oats 
very carefully into six parts. He would 
give her one part for each evening after 
school and the sixth and biggest portion 
on Saturday, after Miss Matthews had 
drawn her picture. 
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Johnny’s mother watched him as he 
divided the oats. *““That’s sense,” she said. 
‘Make a treat last. But you best tie her, 
honey. Oats will make her peppy and 
she’s liable to stray.”’ 

At that moment Delly poked her head 
around the door and her nose wrinkled 
as she smelled supper. Johnny laughed 
and hurried out with Delly’s first mess 
of oats. 

For the next few days, everything 
worked out just the way Johnny had 
planned and then on Friday he was late 
starting home from school. 

He hurried out into the empty streets 
and realized how late it was. He felt 
worried. He ran and walked and ran un- 
til he had to slow down to catch his 
breath. 

When Johnny trudged up the last 
stretch of the path for home, his mother 
was waiting for him outside the cabin 
door. She stood as straight and still as a 
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palm tree outlined against the light sky. 
The minute Johnny saw her he knew 
something was wrong. And when he saw 
the little children in a row on the step 
staring at him out of big mournful eyes, 
he. knew something had happened to 
Delly. 

“She isn’t—she didn’t—” Johnny 
panted out the dreadful words. “Not in 
Mr. Barnaby’s garden?” 

Johnny’s mother shook her head and 
even before she told him, he guessed 
what had happened. Delly had grown 
tired of waiting for Johnny and had 
strayed off a little way. Long before she 
had reached the Barnaby’s, the pound 
man had come along and had taken her 
away. 

Johnny looked at his mother and then 
he looked at the rope that lay by the 
door and that he had never used on 
Delly. His mother didn’t say I told you 
so, and Johnny would not have heard 








if she had. He hardly knew that she put 
her arms around him and patted his 
shoulder with patient loving hands. 

Delly was gone. The bad news rushed 
over Johnny with the force of a tidal 
wave. Delly was in the pound. Gone. 
Only one other thought pushed itself 
through the sea breaker of trouble in- 
side Johnny’s head. There were still two 
measures of oats left waiting for Delly. 
Somehow, someway, he must find her to- 
morrow and give her the oats before the 
auction. 

The next morning Johnny left home 
so early that the chickens were still nest- 
ing drowsily under the cabin porch. He 
walked quickly but it was a long way and 
by the time he reached the edge of town 
the road was crowded with farmers go- 


ing to market. Johnny began to run. 

By the time he passed the Continental 
store and Joe’s barber shop, he was so 
out of breath that his chest ached but he 








didn’t stop running until he reached the 
park. ‘There were several big boys strut- 
ting officiously around a small herd of 
donkeys and just in front of them, his 
sun helmet casting a long shadow, stood 
Policeman Devine. 

“Terms of sale—cash. Cash,’ Police- 
man Devine shouted. “All sales final.” 

Johnny never heard him. He ducked 
into the crowd and pushed his way 
through to the donkeys, looking for De- 
licious. ‘There she stood, looking smaller, 
and sadder, and more lovable than ever. 
She was tied by a rope to the iron fence 
that ran along one side of the park. 
Johnny gave Delicious one quick pat and 
then dropped his oats, all of them, on the 
hard ground right in front of her. 

“Boy. You, Johnny Thorwaldson. Get 
out of there!” 

Johnny ducked back into the crowd 
and then stood still while his heart 
thumped under his cotton shirt. He 




















glanced anxiously at the faces of the men 
and women around him. Farmers mostly 
and a few sailors from the fishing fleet. 
There were a few tourists, too, laughing 
and taking pictures. 

A moment later, the sale began. A big 
awkward-looking donkey with a welt 
down its side was sold first to a tall man 
from the other end of the island. The sec- 
ond donkey went for four dollars to a 
farmer who yanked at its mouth as he led 
it away. Johnny twisted his fingers until 
they hurt as one of the big boys untied 
Delicious and led her forward. 

“This donkey’s not big,’’ Policeman 
Devine said and plunked his big hand on 
Delicious’ rump. “But she’s fat as butter. 
Looks like she just finished her break- 
fast.” 

Delicious politely offered the police- 
man her right front foot. The crowd 
roared with laughter and Johnny’s heart 
seemed to turn over. 

‘“‘What' am I offered?’”’ Policeman De- 
vine settled down to business. “Do I 
hear one dollar? This fatty’s worth more 
than that for dog meat.” 

“No. NO. NO!” The words burst like 
a rocket inside Johnny’s mind but his 
lips never moved as the crowd tittered. 

“I bid two dollars.’ A clear, crisp, 
lady’s voice spoke from the far side of 
the crowd. 

“Two-n’-quarter.” An elderly farmer 
poked at Delicious with his cane and she 
sidestepped, her long ears looking hurt 
and surprised. 

“Two dollars and a half.” The crisp 
voice spoke again. 

““Two-seventy-five.” The farmer fol- 
lowed his bid with another poke. 

“Four Dollars!” The clear voice sud- 
denly sounded firm and decided. In that 
instant Johnny knew that it was Miss 
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Matthews, hidden from him by the rest 
of the crowd, who was bidding. . 

“Four dollars, going, going—gone!”’ 
Chief Devine droned and one of his boys 
led the donkey toward Miss Matthews. 

She took the rope a little nervously 
and just then Johnny reached her. He 
flung his arms around Delicious’ neck 
and for a moment nobody said a word. 
Finally Johnny looked up. “Was I 
skeered,”’ he whispered. 

“IT know,” Miss Matthews said and it 
was clear from her face that she did 
know. “Let’s get away from here. Some- 
where in the shade.” 

With one arm around Delly’s neck, 
Johnny led the way to a little alley away 
from the park. A girl walked by and 
stared at the lady and the boy and the 
donkey but nobody spoke. A great silver 
plane roared by over head and Johnny 
looked up at it. ' 

“What you goin’ to do?” he asked 
finally. ‘“T'ake Delicious back home with 
you to the States?”’ 

Miss Matthews shook her head. “I 
thought you’d keep her for me,” she 
said and now her voice sounded like 
music, like the first patter of rain after 
the dry season. 

“I thought you’d keep her for me. 
Then, whenever I come down to the is- 
lands and need a model, you’d bring her 
down for me. Would you do that?” 

“Yes. Yes, Ma’am!” Johnny beamed 
and then another thought struck him. 
“How did you pick out Delicious?” he 
asked. ‘‘Because she was small and pretty 
like a turban shell, the way I said?”’ 

Miss Matthews reached out and picked 
off the last grain of oats that Delly’s 
searching tongue hadn’t reached. 

“Partly,” she said. “But I wasn’t sure 
until I saw the oats.” 
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SWIMMING QUIZ 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


Illustrated by F. J. Juro 


Swimmers ready? On your mark—get set—go! Answer 10 right and you'll be a 
gold medal swimmer; 9 makes you a silver medal swimmer; 8, a copper medal swim- 
mer; 7, a blue ribbon swimmer; 6, a red ribbon; 5 or less, crib swimmers. 





1. Name these three swimming strokes. 
2. Ducking your partner is fun and safe 
if you are both in shallow water. (a) True 


(b) False. 

3. What is 
wrong with this 
picture? 

4. After eat- 
ing, how long 
should you wait 
before swim- 
ming? 


5. What is the 
best way to get 
water out of 
your ear? 





6. How do you tread water? 

7. When, and 
only when, 
should you yell 
“Help!” 

8. What is this 
dive called? 

9. A good 
swimmer will 
never swim in a 
lake, pool, or 
stream without another swimmer in the 
water or nearby. (a) True (b) False. 

10. How deep should water be before 
it is safe to dive? (a) up to your shoulders 
(b) up to your head (c) over your head? 


\ 
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A-BERRY-PICKING 


By Nancy A. Jaeger 


Today [ll seize 
a bonnet, 
some honeybread, 
a pail, 

to go a-berry-picking 


—_- ~~ 


deep where the willows trail. 


Perhaps [ll bring 
a golden pear, 
some sugarsticks, 
a bun. 
One gets so hungry picking 


beneath a summer sun. 


Of course [ll need . | pf 
| a bee-jar, : TIDE POOL 


some lollipops, 








Pa Jone. By R. H. Grenville 
to go a-berry-picking The tide comes in, the tide goes out 
down in her mother’s lane. and ebbing waters leave behind 


a little pool amongst the rocks, 










where we can sail our.boats, and find 
quaint colored shells with fluted rims, 
and ocean weeds with puffy stalks 
and, now and then, a little crab 


who waddles sideways as he walks. 
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Out of a silver mist of rain 


if A fairy town appears again, 


Its slender spires, rose-pink and white, 
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Gilt with the sun’s returning light. 


A fairy-town, a city fay, 
Decked always for a holiday, 
Where every butterfly and bee 
Is entertained like royalty! 
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LEMONADE STAND 


By Dorothy Brown Thompson 


Come and buy— 
Have a try! 
Throats are thirsty in July! 


You who pass 
Sip a glass, 


Cold as snow and fresh as grass! 


Sharp and sweet, 
It’s a treat. 


You'll forget the summer heat! 


Going far? 
Stop your car. 


Just a nickel—here you are! 





Sounds from the Stars ‘ 
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By Rose WyYLER 


STRONOMERS are now listening to the 
A stars as well as looking at them. ‘The 
ear they use for this work is a new instru- 
ment, the radio telescope. With it they 
can find stars that can be*heard but not 
seen, and they can tune in on the hisses 
and hums that come from visible stars. 

The radio telescope is a peculiar look- 
ing instrument. Its base is a steel tower. 
This holds up a bowl-shaped net of fine 
wires and a long rod that sticks out from 
the center of the bowl. The wires and 
rod pick up radio waves from outer space, 
then deliver them into a box, or receiver, 


The Crab Nebula, a radio star which also gives off light 
«= 
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which transforms them into sound waves. 

Radio astronomers find that all the 
visible stars make noises. Not even the 
sun is silent. Our sun is really a star, al- 
though it doesn’t look like one. It is the 
nearest star and so it seems much bigger 
than any of the others. When scientists 
listen to the sun, they find it gives off a 
steady noise until a sunspot appears. 
Then they hear loud crashes. The cause 
of a sunspot is a big storm that upsets 
the gases around the outside of the sun. 
For this reason scientists believe that the 
sound effects from the other stars are due 
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to violent motions of 
their gases. 

The strongest sounds 
that have been picked 
up by radio telescopes 
come from _ certain 
points in the sky where 
no stars can be seen. In 
these spots there are 
dark or faintly glowing 
clouds of thick gas 
which are called radio 
stars. 

Over 200 radio stars 
have been discovered 
within the last five years. 
Millions more may be 
found as radio tele- 
scopes are improved. 
Perhaps scientists will 
find as many radio stars 
in the skies as the com- 
mon, ordinary ones. 
the loudest 
radio stars is in the ex- 
act place where there 
was once a bright star. 
Records show that this 
star flared up in 1572, 
and then suddenly it disappeared. 

The part of the sky where there is an- 
other noisy radio star was carefully stud- 
ied in 1952 with the 200-inch telescope 
on Mt. Palomar, California. This big eye 
showed that the sound came from a very 
faint but enormous gas cloud. Because 
of its huge size, scientists believe the 
cloud was made by a collision of two big 
galaxies or clusters of stars. 

All of the radio stars are probably not 
corpses. Some of them may be new-born 
stars that are too young to twinkle. ‘The 
gas in them may still be too cool to glow. 

At present no one knows just how 
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British information Services 


English radio telescope with a diameter of 30 feet 


radio stars are related to ordinary stars. 
Bigger and better instruments are 
needed before this problem can be 
solved. 

The largest radio telescope now in use 
was built in England in 1950. Its net is 
200 feet wide, but it stays in a fixed posi- 
tion. Soon England will have a radio 
telescope with a 250-foot net that can be 
turned around. This giant ear will be 
able to pick up sounds from all parts of 
the sky. With it radio astronomers ex- 
pect to make many important discoveries 
which will add to our knowledge of the 
universe. 
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By Murray T. PRINGLE 
Illustrated by GRACE CLARKE 


T WAS a spooky sort of night. As the 
| fre British express train raced 
through the chilly darkness, fog began 
to close in around it. It was just the sort 
of night one would expect to meet a 
ghost. And that’s exactly what happened. 

Now, running a train isn’t easy any 
time, but on this particular evening it 
was really hard work. Fog pressed in on 
the speeding train from all sides like 
thick folds of heavy black velvet. Even 
with the powerful headlight stabbing 
the darkness ahead, the engineer had to 
strain his eyes to see the track. 

He was very much annoyed at the fog 
because today of all days he wanted to 
make a record run. And the reason was 
that in addition to the several hundred 
passengers he was carrying, there was 
also Queen Victoria, the present queen’s 
great-grandmother. 

Suddenly a horrified gasp escaped his 
lips. Dead ahead, and outlined in the 
brilliant beam of the engine’s headlamp, 
a figure in a black cloak stood in the 
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middle of the tracks waving its arms 
frantically! Ihe engineer made a des- 
perate grab for the brakes and brought 
the express to a screeching halt. 

After quieting the excited and fright- 
ened passengers, the trainmen got out 
to investigate. They searched and called 
but there was no sign of the mysterious 
figure who had flagged their train. 

Who had he been and why had he 
stopped the train? 

The crewmen were puzzled. They de- 
cided someone had been playing a joke. 
Even the engineer was almost convinced 
that it had either been somebody’s poor 
idea of a joke or his imagination playing 
tricks. But he wasn’t absolutely sure. 

Just to play safe, he swung down from 
his cab and walked up the tracks. Sud- 
denly, his face grew pale and his heart 
beat wildly. There, a scant two hundred 
yards ahead of the stopped train, he 
found a washed-out bridge! The whole 
thing had toppled into a swollen stream. 
If it hadn’t been for the mysterious flag- 
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man, the train would have plunged into 
the stream, killing many passengers and 
crew. 


While the bridge and tracks were be- 
ing repaired, the train crew made an- 
other search, but they couldn’t find the 
slightest trace of the mystery man who 
had saved the train. And not until the 
train reached London safely was the 
strange mystery solved. 

Lying at the base of the locomotive 
headlamp, the engineer found a huge 
dead moth. Now, most people would 
have brushed the insect off and thought 
no more about it. But not this fellow. 
He held the insect in his hand and 
frowned thoughtfully. 

Then he did a strange thing. He wet 
the wings of the moth and carefully 
pasted it to the glass of the headlamp. 
Then he climbed back into the cab of 
his engine and switched on the light. 

“Ah!” he cried triumphantly. “I 
thought so!” For as the bright beam 
stabbed ahead into the darkness, there 
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appeared once again the “phantom” the 
engineer had seen earlier. But now the 
“arms” weren't waving wildly. They 
were still. 

Yes, the mysterious rescuer had been 
this huge moth! Somehow, in the few 
seconds before the train reached the 
wrecked bridge, it had flown into the 
beam of the headlight. And because in 
the dense fog the trapped insect had re- 
sembled a cloaked figure waving its arms, 
an entire train and many lives had been 
saved! 

Later, when Queen Victoria was told 
of the strange incident she smiled and 
shook her head. 

‘It was no accident, of that I am sure. 
It was God’s will.” 

So if you’re ever in London, go to the 
Museum of Natural History and ask to 
see the “Victoria Moth.” You will be 
shown a huge moth enclosed in a glass 
case. That will be the life-saving mes- 
senger from God whom the Britishers 
call... the Phantom Flagman! 
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Needle in a Haystack 


By Marion GARTHWAITE 
Illustrated by GERTRUDE EsPENSCHEID 


ROUND the corner from yesterday 
A iter lived a queen, her brother the 
king, and his daughter the princess. 

When the King died, he left the little 
Princess in the care of his sister. Now the 
Queen was fair enough, as queens go, 
but vain and disagreeable. She did not 
like the Princess, who was as pretty as a 
quince blossom, and kind and gentle 
besides. 

The Princess had a hard time keeping 
her Majesty in good temper. The Queen 
called her ‘“‘Littling,” with a fine scorn 
on her lips, and made the Princess wait 
on her hand and foot. 

Now once a year in that country, there 
was a mid-summer carnival. There were 
booths, and flags flying, and all sorts of 
contests. Women saved their finest 
cheese and butter. They baked their 
most toothsome pastries. All year long 
they worked on their sewing and stitch- 
ery. 

The king of the next country came 
every year to judge the finest work. This 
year he would send his handsome young 
son. Besides the prize, the winner would 
dance that night with the prince. All the 
women, from the castle to the meanest 
hut, were talking of it. 

Littling had been taught to embroider 
beautifully. The Queen had her embroi- 
der all her clothes with dainty stitches. 

‘But when Littling asked the Queen if 
she might show some of her fine work 
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at the fair, the Queen shouted at her. 

“I should say not! My lovely things 
lying about in the dust of the carnival, 
pawed over by common folk? How dare 
you ask such a thing!” 

“Then let me make some new ones,” 
begged Littling. “I could, if I worked 
every day between now and then.” 

“And who is to pay for the cloth, I'd 
like to know?’”’ demanded the Queen. 

“I could use grain sacks,” Littling said 
stoutly. 

“And just what do you propose to use 
for embroidery thread?” 

“IT thought—that is—if I might—,” 
stammered Littling. 

“Use my silken threads, I suppose!”’ 
The Queen’s voice was edged with an- 
ger. “While I wait about for someone 
to do my hair and run my errands. Cer- 
tainly not! Besides I plan to go to the 
dance myself. I shall need a new farthin- 
gale. Now let me see. Blue, I think. Em- 
broidered in roses.” 

All week Littling stitched and em- 
broidered the full skirt, yards and yards 
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of it. On the day before the fair, she sat 
in the window to catch the last of the 
daylight on her fine work. She could 
hear the children laughing and shouting, 
as they followed the carts, creaking by 
on their way to the fair. Littling could 
hardly see her work for tears. 

She finished the last rose petal on the 
skirt, and slipped it over its wide hoop, 
as the Queen came rustling in. 

The Queen held up the skirt, turning 
it this way and that. “I’m glad I picked 
out such pretty colors,” she chortled. “I 
think I’ll enter it for the prize. I’m sure 
the Prince would rather dance with me 
all evening, than with any of those silly 
girls. Hang it in my cupboard, and don’t 
muss it.” 

Stealing down the back stairs of the 
castle, and out through the kitchen gar- 
den, Littling ran down the streets to the 
carnival grounds. Here all was bustle 
and confusion. Everyone was singing 
and shouting and running about, hurry- 
ing to finish the booths for the next day. 

Littling settled herself on a small hay- 
stack, at the edge of the fair grounds, to 
watch. The moon came up, round and 
golden, turning to pearl as it climbed 
the sky, bathing the whole world in sil- 
ver light. Littling tried to keep her eyes 
open. Her nest in the haystack was soft, 
and the new-mown hay smelled warm 
and sweet. Her eyes grew heavier and 
heavier. | 

When she woke, the moon had walked 
far up the sky. The people at the fair 
had gone home to bed. Littling shivered 
in the night wind. A tiny silver light, 
shining in the hay, caught her eye. She 
picked it up. By its own light she could 
see it was a needle, a tiny, perfect needle, 
so bright it lighted up her whole hand. 

Just then she heard a throaty croak, 
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“Oh! My goodness! It’s gone! It’s gone!”’ 

Littling looked about. Beside the hay- 
stack squatted a fat, old frog with bulg- 
ing eyes, and tears running down its 
ugly nose. 

‘“What’s the matter, Frog?” said Lit- 
tling. 

“T’'ve looked, and I’ve looked,” 
moaned the frog, “but it’s gone!”’ 

‘““What’s gone?” 

‘“My needle!” wailed the frog, wiping 
the tears away with trembling fingers. 

“Is this it?’’ Littling held out her hand. 

“Oh my dear!” croaked the frog, weep- 
ing afresh. ““You found it. How wonder- 
ful! I’ve been searching all night. ‘There’s 
nothing worse than looking for a needle 
in a haystack.” . 

Littling held out the needle, and the 
frog took it in clammy fingers. 

‘“‘IT’m Mrs. Frog,” she gulped, between 
sobs of joy. “I sew for the fairies when 











they dance at night. They go a furious 
pace. If a poppy skirt should -ravel, | 
have to be there—just in case. The 
Queen herself gave me this needle. I 
couldn’t bear to part with it.” 

Her voice cracked with emotion, and 
the big tear drops rolled down her warty 
cheeks. 

“I’m so glad I found it,” Littling 
beamed. “I sew, too. I’ve just finished a 
skirt for my aunt. I guess I must have 
dreamed of needles. When I woke up— 
there it was!” 

‘Are you going to show your work at 
the fair?” asked Mrs. Frog. 

“N-no,” Littling tried to keep the un- 
happiness out of her voice. “The Queen 
wants to wear what I’ve been making.” 

“Tut! Tut!” croaked Mrs. Frog. “It’s 
your work, isn’t it?” 

Littling nodded. 

“Here!” gulped Mrs. Frog. ‘Take this 
needle. I’ll be right back.” 

She hopped away across the field. Lit- 
tling almost fell asleep waiting for her. 





When she came back, Mrs. Frog had 
a tight little bundle in her mouth. 

“What is it?” asked Littling. 

“A dress for the~ fair.”” Mrs. Frog 
choked, she was so overcome. “Made of 
thistledown.” 

“Isn't it a little small?” 

Mrs. Frog sniffed. ‘‘Fairy silk stretches 
to fit the wearer. Here’s your thread. 
Cobwebs with the moon’s light on them. 
All I ever use. Be quick now. Ill have 
to have my needle back by sun-up.” 

Littling unrolled the dress. It bil- 
lowed about her in shimmering folds. 
She threaded the needle and began to 
stitch. She didn’t need a pattern. The 
tiny, shiny needle flew about all over the 
dress, stitching, stitching, stitching. But- 
terflies and flowers, sea shells and grasses, 
bees and birds appeared in rainbow col- 
ors. Right in the front, Littling embroi- 
dered a fat, little green frog, with a gold 
crown on its head. 

“Oh, my dear!’’ wept old Mrs. Frog. 
‘Think of you thinking of that!” 

Littling took the last stitch. 

‘Run over and put it on the big table 
in the main tent,” ordered Mrs. Frog. 
‘And give me back my needle. Good-by, 
my dear.’’ She wiped a tear from her 
cheek, and went hopping off. 

Littling put the dress with the other 
embroideries. She stumbled home, more 
asleep than awake. 

The next day she asked if she might 
go to the fair. 

“Certainly not!’’ snapped the Queen. 
“Who'd be here to look after things?”’ 

When the Queen came home she was 
in a rare temper. “I don’t know what 
those judges were thinking of!” she 
stormed. “I placed my new farthingale 
on the table, and they only gave it sec- 
ond place. Some strange dress took the 
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prize. You should have done better than 
that, you ungrateful little wretch, after 
all I’ve done for you!” 

With that, she boxed Littling’s ears, 
and sent her supperless to bed. 

But when the moon raised her golden 
head above the treetops, there was a 
knock at the door. Littling opened it. 
There was old Mrs. Frog with the same 
tight, little bundle in her mouth. 

“Here it is, Littling. Put it on, and go 
to the dance.” 

And Littling did. 

The Queen was there, preening her- 
self in the blue farthingale. But the 
Prince had eyes for no one but the lovely 
Princess in the thistledown dress, em- 
broidered with threads of cobweb with 
the moon’s light on them. 

“Will you marry me?” the Prince 
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asked Littling at the end of the evening. 

“Certainly not!” cried the Queen’s 
harsh voice. “Who would run my er- 
rands and embroider my clothes?” 

The Prince made a low bow. “That, 
Your Majesty, is a question for which 
you will have to find a new answer.” 

He put Littling in his gilded coach. 
Off they went to his kingdom. The King 
was well pleased with the Princess his 
son had chosen. 

For her wedding, Littling wore her 
shimmering dress of thistledown, with 
the cobweb threads shining silver in the 
moonlight. 

When I saw Mrs. Frog there, she was 
wiping the happy tears from her eyes. 

“IT always cry at weddings,” she apolo- 
gized. “And I must say, I never saw a 
more beautiful bride to weep over!” 
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SECRET 


By KATHRYN W. MEALS . 





“a 


LMOST any expert can break a code. 

Written code messages have been 
hidden in pictures and designs and in 
innocent-looking letters. By sending 
your code written in invisible ink, you 
add another step to the security of your 
message. 

There are many invisible inks. Some 
are dangerous chemicals that require 
careful handling. But there are many, 
too, which are harmless and simple. 
They may come from the kitchen shelf 
or the medicine chest. 

The easiest of all invisible inks are 
those that can be used without a “de- 
veloper.” Merely heating the invisible 
message makes the writing appear. They 
are the easiest to find and the safest to 
use. 

The best known of these simple in- 
visible inks is ordinary cow’s milk. 
Goat’s milk, buttermilk or evaporated 
milk may work just as well. Writing 
with milk is quite invisible, but avoid 
cream which may cause fat stains. When 
the message is heated, the invisible milk 
writing turns a warm brown color. 

Sugar dissolved in water also makes 
a good invisible ink. Use one teaspoon 
of sugar to a glass of water. Messages 
written in diluted sugar also will ap- 
pear by heating the paper. A teaspoon of 
honey in a glass of water gives even 
better results than the sugar. 

Others that work the same way are 
orange, lemon, and grapefruit juices. 
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Orange juice works best. Apple juice 
works, but not as well as the citrus juices. 
Undiluted vinegar is an excellent invisi- 
ble ink. Cola and other soft drinks work 
surprisingly well. 

There is only one complication to this 
type of secret writing. If you hold the 
paper too close to the source of heat, 
you may have a bonfire. Heating re- 
quires care. It is best to use an electric 
iron, a hot plate or even a large electric 
light bulb (150-200 watts). Move the 
message as near the source of heat as is 
necessary, being careful not to burn the 
paper while the message is developing. 
Keep the paper moving and BE CARE- 
FUL. Never use an open flame. 

Milk and lemon juice are good invisi- 
ble inks because they are affected by heat 
more quickly than the paper is, and thus 














the ink compounds break down to form 
carbon before the paper becomes 
scorched. 

Some other invisible inks that are sen- 
sitive to heat and easy to use are salt, 
washing soda, bicarbonate of soda, and 
epsom salt. Dilute one teaspoon in a glass 
of water for best results. 

Experiment with these invisible inks. 
Some will work better than others, of 
course. All of them have been tested and 
found to give satisfactory results. 

You can further add to the security of 
your message by writing it in code. Codes 
are easy to make up and fun, too. 

The simplest codes are made from var- 
iations of the alphabet. For instance, you 
can move all the letters back one—thus, a 
becomes b, b becomes c, and z becomes 
a. Now try deciphering this: 
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NFFU VT BGUFS TDIPPM. 

Or you can move the whole alphabet 
forward two letters so that a becomes c, 
b becomes d, y becomes a and z becomes 
b. You could then send this message: 

UFCPC YPC UC EMGLE? 

You can make a harder code by chang- 
ing the vowels (a, e, i, 0, u, and y) into 
numbers, a becoming 1, e becoming 2, 
and so forth. You can then move the al- 
phabet up one letter and put it into cap- 
itals so it will look like this: 

abcdefghijklimn 
1TABC2DEF8GHIJK 
opqrstuvwxyz 


4LMNOP5QRS6T 








Here is a message: 30 GIBH I1P2? 

As you can see, you and your friends 
can make up any code you wish. Of | 
course it is a good idea to decide in ad- 
vance what your code is to be so. you 
can read each other’s messages. 

Secret codes can be broken but it does 
take time and patience. Look at the fol- 
lowing message: 

ZKHUH LV KHQUB? 

You will find that in most messages 
the letter e is apt to occur most fre- 
quently. There are three h’s in this one; 
therefore try substituting e for h. H is 
the third letter after e in the alphabet, 
so this code is probably based on moving 
all letters of the alphabet up three let- 
ters. Now follow through and you can 
break the code and decipher the message. 
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Peter Penguin Calking 


URRAY, boys and girls, vacation time 

has come. Today I announced to the 
penglets that we are going to visit Lulu’s 
relatives. 

Petunia looked thoughtful. ‘““Where 
do they live?” 

“I don’t know. Ask Lulu. She must 
have kinfolk. ‘That pet lobster of yours 
is old enough to have hundreds of them.” 

“You mean Lulu doesn’t know we 
mean to visit her relatives?”’ 

“No. It’s a surprise for her.” 

‘When are you going to tell her?” 
asked Peterkin. 

“Let’s tell her right now.” 

So we went out in the backyard and 
coaxed Lulu out from under her rock. 

“Lulu darling,” cooed Petunia, ‘‘some- 
thing very nice is going to happen to 
you. Uncle Peter is going to take us all 
on a trip to see your dear family.” 

Lulu blinked her eyes and backed 
off. ““What family? I’m an orphan.” 

“Yes, dear, but don’t you have broth- 
ers and sisters or aunts and cousins?”’ 
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“Well, there’s Aunt Bobo up in the 
Bay of Fundy, but that is a long way.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Triple rations for 
all—dried fish, condensed chowder, cap- 
sules of cod liver oil.” 

‘“Let’s start packing,” cried Peterkin. 

Lulu rolled her eyes. “And we'd have 
to take presents—for Aunt Bobo.” 

‘We won't disappoint her,” I prom- 
ised. ““‘What would the dear old lobster 
like?” 

‘Well, Aunt Bobo married a Russian 
and acquired a taste for caviar.” 

‘Hmm! expensive sort of lady, isn’t 
she? But she’ll have her fish eggs.”’ 

We got out our knapsacks and started 
packing the supplies for the trip—cans 
of sardines, caviar, packets of dried fish. 
Peterkin put in his water pistol and 
atomic gun. “Never know what you will 
need on a trip,” he remarked. 

As it turned out, I needed them be- 
fore we started. That night I heard 
noises coming from 
the kitchen. When | 
crept downstairs, 
there was Lulu bus- 
ily eating her way 
through our supplies. 

“Lulu, I didn’t 
know you could open 
cans.” 

“Aunt Bobo taught 

, me.” 
4% Now we are not 
8B going anywhere with 
Lulu. It just wouldn’t 
be safe! 
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With summer vacation almost here, 
everyone's busy making plans. You've al- 
ready read about the exciting plans that 
Uncle Peter had for us. Well, now that 
Lulu just can’t be trusted on a three 
weeks’ vacation, we’re going to stay right 
around home and have fun anyway. 

We're going to spend a week at the sea- 
shore, take trips to the museums, and get 
at our stamp collection—we’ve been col- 
lecting stamps all year long from Pen- 
glet Press contributors. We might even 
try some mountain climbing—right in 
Uncle Walrus’ back yard, of course. 
We'll be thinking of you! 

Peterkin, Publisher 
Petunia, Editor 


THE FAIR 
By Cheryl Henkel, Age 6 


Oh, how I like to go to the fair, 

To walk through the booths and stare 
and stare. 

There are hamburgers, hot dogs, and 
big root beers, 

Cows, chicks and souvenirs. 

On the midway there is a merry-go-round; 

And the airplanes swing above 
the ground. 

Fireworks everywhere in the sky, 

Such beautiful colors up so high. 

We go home with our hands full of 
souvenirs, 

We didn’t have so much fun in years. 
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RAIN 
By Allen Koop, Age 9 


It’s raining, it’s pouring, 

And it’s very boring. 

I have to stay inside 

Because it’s raining outside. 

It’s good for the soil, it’s good for the 
flowers, 

But I have to stay in for hours and 
hours. 


AFTER THE RAIN 
By Mary Lynne Evans, Age 11 


‘The rain on each leaf like pearls 
does look, 
The flowers like they stepped 
from my fairy book. 
As I threw up my red ball 
I thought how wonderful 
To look down on it all 
After the rain. 


Down on the grass and the trees, 
Down on all the birds and bees, 
Down on all the pretty flowers, 
Down on all the secret bowers, 
Down on the forests green, 
All so fresh and clean 

After the rain. 


Not real the world does seem, 

As evening moon shines 
on the scene, 

Looking down on the world so clean 
After the rain. 
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THE BALLERINA 
By Abigail Donald, Age 9 


COWBOYS 
By Jan Brookins, Age 12 


If | could be a cowboy, 

I'd ride the range all day, 

And “bust” the broncs and rope the 
steers, 

My work would seem like play! 


I think when | grow up, 
I'll go way, way out west, 
And be a big important sheriff, 
And wear a bullet-proof vest! 


I'd get me a real big posse, 
And capture the bandits bold, 
I’d bring them all in 
to justice, 
Even the real young and real old. 
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THE SUMMER DAY 
By Tommy Gibbs, Age 8 


I love the smell of a summer day. 

It smells so fresh and clean. 

I just like to play outside on a 
summer day. 


THE WESTERN SEA 
By Sally Wolfson, Age 9 


And then I sat down in my silver gown 
And looked at the western sea. 

I turned around, 

I looked and saw the western sea. 

I saw the waves tossing on high— 
They were part of the western sea. 
I saw the foam riding on them— 
It was part of the western sea. 

I saw the beach and its sea shells 
Resting on the golden sand. 

I saw the sea come racing up 

To catch them in its hand. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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GUESS THE TREES: ash, beech, locust, 
plane, gum, fir, elder, palm. 


Wuo’s WHO IN THE Zoo: balloon—rac- 
coon; wheel—seal; sphinx—lynx; pack— 
yak; blossom—'possum; _ pail—whale; 
weaver—beaver; cantaloupe—antelope; 
veranda—panda. 
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HOW DUSTY GOT WASHED 
By Della Taylor and Nancy Murray, 
Age Il 


Once there was a little train named 
Dusty. He was called this because he was 
always covered with soot and dust. One 
day a big, black shiny train came into 
the station. 

A little boy named Johnny stepped off 
the train with his mother and father. 
Dusty guessed they were home from a va- 
cation at the seashore for they all looked 
very sunburned. Johnny looked at Dusty 
and said: “That little train over there 
could be bright and shiny if someone 
would wash him.” 

Johnny went over to the station-mas- 
ter, who had on a black coat with shin- 
ing gold buttons. 

Johnny asked the station-master why 
no one washed the little train. 

The station-master replied, ‘““No one 
ever bothers about Dusty.” 

Johnny asked if he could wash Dusty. 

“O.K. with me,” answered the station- 
master, ‘“‘but first you’ll have to ask your 
mother and father.” 

Johnny asked his mother and father if 
he and some of his friends could wash the 
little train called Dusty. 

His father said, “Yes, if you'll be care- 
ful.” 

The next morning Johnny and five of 
his pals, with buckets and mops, marched 
into the station. 

When Dusty woke up, some water 
splashed in his eyes. At first he was fright- 
ened but then he realized he was being 
washed. 

From that day on the little train, who 
was at one time called Dusty, was the 
cleanest little train to be seen in the whole 
station. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR BOTS & GiRtS 


Story Peracle 





N SPITE of the dryness of his mouth Jim 

managed to say, ‘““Come on, Prince,” 
to his horse. Prince understood and in a 
burst of speed caught up with the others. 
But it was too late—they finished last. 

Jim slid off and started walking slowly 
away with Prince. 

“Hey, Jim,” called Bob, “don’t go 
away. We're going to get hamburgers.” 
Bob had won the race on his mare, Katie. 

“But I came in last,’’ Jim protested. 

‘Well, somebody had to,” said Bob. 
“You did a swell job for a beginner.” 

“Sure,” said Betty. ‘““Not every city boy 
can learn to ride that quickly.” 

“You know,” said Jim, “Prince could 
win, if I knew how to ride him.” 

“Sure, by next summer you'll be first 
—just wait and see,” said Bob. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 


1. Your name. 2. Because they never 
have to return it. 3. Because wherever 
they go, the soldiers present arms. 4. Be- 
cause she causes a stir. 5. It isn’t complete 
without a sash. 6. Because it’s nothing 
without its tail. 7. The bo-vine. 8. Be- 
cause it is illegal to pass it. 9. Your 
shadow. 10. None; the rest fly away. 
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: te (Sports 
Ane Hobbies 


REVIEWS BY BARBARA NOLEN 


ARVIN was so crazy about baseball 
M that he didn’t have good sense. 
He tried to show off, to catch a high fly 
without a glove. Even when his lucky 
baseball bat failed him, Marvin knew 
that nothing else mattered to him except 
baseball. ‘This is a story for cub scouts and 
other rookies. 

Rowena Carey used to be crazy about 
baseball, too, but one summer she discov- 
ered a new sport—sailing. It was a nifty 
summer visitor in white shorts who con- 
vinced her that life would be just about 
perfect if she could earn fifty cents a week 
and take sailing lessons at the Yacht Club. 
And so the summer swings into one long 
adventure for Rowena. 

The top billing in sports stories must 
always go to a new Tunis book. They’re 
usually written for teen-agers, but the 
newest basketball story is for all sports 
fans. If you’ve played any sports, and 
know the thrill of winning and the pain 
of losing, this Tunis classic will hold you 
to the last whistle. 

Dancing can hardly be called a sport, 
but for some of you ballet is both a sport 
and a career, so I will include here Noel 
Streatfield’s handbook on ballet, which 
gives the amateur a dramatic close-up of 
ballet. 

The Lucky Baseball Bat by Matt 

Christopher. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Rowena the Sailor by Ruth Lang- 

land Holberg. Doubleday. $2.75. 
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Go, Team, Go! by John Tunis. 
Morrow. $2.75. 

The First Book of Ballet by Noel 
Streatfield. Franklin Watts. $1.75. 


Clint Barlow was a budding scientist, 
who knew he was lucky to live on Puget 
Sound, for the ocean shore along Puget 
Sound was always full of specimens, just 
waiting to be collected. The most unu- 
sual specimen Clint found was a day-old 
baby seal, and a very hard time he had 
persuading his family he could raise it. 
Buster, the sea pup proved a fascinating 
and lovable companion, as well as a super- 
scientific project. 

Another story, which combines the sci- 
entific spirit with a summer’s fun, centers 
on the good-natured rivalry of two boys 
at Camp Takanasee. 

Sea Pup by Archie Binns. Duell, 

Sloan. $2.50. 

The Brave Gives Blood by Philip 

and Miriam Eisenberg. Messner. 

$1.60. 


All you nature lovers who keep your 
eyes open in the woods should also look 
twice at the following books: 


How to Make a Nature Museum by 
Vinson Brown. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
Greenhead by Louis Darling. Mor- 
row. $3. 

Dinosaurs by Herbert Zim. Morrow. 
$2. 

Striped Coat, the Skunk by Joseph 
Lippincott. Lippincott. $2. 


David Lattimer’s ambition was to be 
a rancher, to have a horse of his own, and 
ride herd on his own cattle. Still, he was 
surprised when his father gave him a 15- 
acre pasture and told him to run his own 
show. 

David’s Ranch by Don Wilcox. 

Messner. $1.60. 
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T one time the 
Small Man grew tired of working for 
his living. He closed up his shop and 
thought of other ways of getting 
ahead in the world. 





BECAUSE he was fond of the water and en- 
joyed boats, he decided to become a pirate. 











IRATES, he knew, lived exciting lives, 
ate well, and met the best people (only 





for profitable, short visits, to be sure). 
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ECAUSE he was a Small Man with a 
small amount of money, all he could buy 
~take it wa was a small boat. He did, however, get a 
_ rather large cannon, which was a small 


po), by Ne satisfaction to him. 
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Now that he was in ~ 
business as a proper pirate, 
troubles began. Some of the 
more profitable ships were too 
large to rob—and some were too small. 
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$e). HE Small Man got into a good position 
for a sea fight, and fired the first gun. 


Unfortunately, this woke up his enemy. 
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HE Small Man is again content to sell 


small things for small prices. 
He is now convinced that the crime 
of piracy, at least, does not pay. 
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By LuciLLe SCHULTZ 


/\ 

o you want to belong to the Order 
D3: Pan? It is a great honor because 
it means that you, as an Audubon Junior 
Club member, have succeeded in win- 
ning the confidence of a wild bird so that 
it will eat out of your hand! What bigger 
thrill could you have than to have a little 
bird trust you that much? 

Since the start of the Audubon Junior 
Clubs over forty years ago, more than 
9,000,000 boys and girls in this country 
and in many other countries have joined 
them. Audubon Junior Clubs are not 
just for bird study, although this is an im- 
portant part of their program. Their 
members do all kinds of interesting na- 
ture study from rocks to weather. 

They play nature games, keep note- 
books, and go on exciting field trips. 

The Clubs are named after the great 
naturalist, John James Audubon, who 
came to America from France in 1803. 
For the rest of his life he travelled over 
the United States making paintings of 
birds and animals. And these paintings 
are not only accurate, but they are so 
beautiful that they are considered works 
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of art as well. The male and female blue- 
jays on the opposite page are just one 
example of Audubon’s careful work. 

John James Audubon was fortunate, 
too—he saw many American birds which 
are now extinct, men having killed them 
all. He painted the beautiful blue and 
pink passenger pigeon for us, as well as 
the heath hen and the Labrador duck. 
He saw the great flocks of swans on the 
Mississippi River and said “their wings 
echoed like thunder through the woods.”’ 

Audubon was not only interested in 
wild birds and animals; he also liked to 
talk with the traders, trappers, and In- 
dians he met on his travels in the west. 
One time, when he was on a trip east 
from Kentucky to buy supplies for his 
store, he spent a night in the same room 
with Daniel Boone. 

Boone would not sleep in the other 
bed in the room but made his bed on the 
floor. Audubon listened far into the 
night to the tales Boone told him. The 
next day they parted, never to see each 
other again, but Audubon later painted 
a picture of Daniel Boone from memory. 

Since Audubon was such an important 
naturalist, it was certainly fitting that his 
name was chosen by an organization 
founded in 1886 for the study and pro- 
tection of birds. 

Audubon Clubs today study not only 
birds but everything in nature, since all 
nature is inter-dependent. And they are 
especially interested in conservation— 
the saving and wise use of our natural re- 
sources whether birds, forests or soil. 
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BLUEJAYS—painted by John James Audubon 








You will have fun this summer if you 
start a collection of bird feathers, either 
on your own or with your Audubon Jun- 
ior Club group. Since many birds molt— 
lose their feathers and grow new ones— 
during the summer months, it is easy to 
find bird feathers. Look for them on 
hikes, in parks or zoos, or even around 
the trees in your back yard. 

You will soon be able to identify the 
type of feather you find. Each type of 
feather serves a very definite purpose. 
The contour or body feathers protect the 
bird from the wet. They overlap on the 
bird’s body just as shingles do on the 
roof of a house. Underneath these are the 
tiny, fluffy down feathers. They hold air 
and help the bird keep warm. 

The wing and tail feathers are much 
longer than the body and down feathers. 
They are stiff and strong and push 
against the air when the bird flies. If you 
run your finger down a tail or wing 
feather, you will displace the tiny hooks 
which hold it together and it will look 
ragged. By running your finger up the 
feather, you will fasten these hooks to- 


gether again. Birds “zip” these feathers 
upward with their beaks to keep them 
smooth. 

You will not be able to tell what kind 
of bird has lost the feather you find be- 
cause single feathers do not give you 
enough of a clue. However, before long 
you will be able to tell immediately what 
kind of feather you have. Many feathers 
are brightly colored and you will enjoy 
showing your collection to your friends. 

It is an old saying, but true, that the 
more you know about things the more 
you enjoy them. So get your club, your 
nature class, your Scout or Campfire 
group (especially if you are working on 
your nature awards) to join the Audu- 
bon Junior Clubs. Then when you go on 
a hike in the woods you can be a real ex- 
plorer, just as Audubon was, in the won- 
derful ways of nature. 


For further information about Audu- 
bon Junior Clubs write: 
The National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York City, N. Y. 


TYPES OF BIRD FEATHERS 


1. Body or Contour 


Feather 








Wing Feather 
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(Nestling) 


(Adult) 
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3. Flight Feathers 


By Robert Seibert from Adventures for Audubon Junior 
Club Members, published by the National Audubon Society 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Small brown 1. Kind of fish 
bird 2. Seeds con- 
7. Very warm tainer 
8. Anger 3. Place where 
9. Advertisement 4. Rhode Island 
11. Exist 5. Sphere 
12. Swallowed 6. Cry 
14. Lie on the 10. Fairy tale 
surface 12. Alabama 
16. Painting 13. Consume 
18. Yes 15. Light 
20. Pronoun 17. Fast airplanes 
21. Voice of 19. Not me 
a COW 20. Girl’s name 
23. Flying 22. Magical 
animal country 
24. Crosswords 23. Bill of lading 
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GUESS THE TREES 
What tree can be found on the hearth? 
And which would you find on the 


What tree can an insect be called? 

And which does a carpenter’s chore? 
What tree do people chew, 

What do they wear when it’s cold, 
Which one is your grandpa to you? 

And which does your hand always 


WHO’S WHO IN THE ZOO 
First guess what each picture repre- 
sents. Then guess the name of an animal 
which rhymes with it. For example, a 
picture of a pear would be bear. 
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Answers on page 40. 
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Bs Hunkydory ever catch the rabbits in the turnip 
patch? What does Puffy do all the day long? Does 
wise old Dr. Horse help Snowball? The answers to 
these questions mean fun and adventure in Tell-a-Tale 
books. Whether you like stories about puppies, or kittens, 
or cartoon friends, or even favorite cowboys, you'll find them all 
in Tell-a-Tales at your nearby store. Each book is 
filled with pictures and has a hard, plastic-coated 
cover that's easy to keep new looking. Start your 
Tell-a-Tale ‘‘library’’ today. 
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Mauettasststs) PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 





World's Largest Publishers of Children's Books 








WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO 


(act 
“DISNEYS 
C$ 


AND 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this me litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 61/4”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 


ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. DEPT. sP 6 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ ________ for which please send a _______ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Mickey Mouse Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 
Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 








Donor’s Name 





Street and Number 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 














Travel east and... meet Jiya in Japan. 
north and... spend Christmas with Nonni in Iceland. 


south and... go shark hunting with Mafatu. 


west and... visit Bob on a Wyoming cattle ranch. 


You will find them all plus dozens of 
other exciting stories about boys and girls 


in the most beautiful new readers ever made. 


ENCHANTED ISLES 
TREAT SHOP 
MAGIC CARPET 
ADVENTURE LANDS 


Published by CHARLES E. MERRILL BOOKS 
400 Front Street, Columbus 15, Obio 
ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. 
Designers and producers of beautiful books for children. 
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